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JAMES  RUSHMORE  WOOD  was  born  at  Mamaroneck,  New  York,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1813.  Surgeons  operating  in  this  year  of  grace  1929 
have  little  idea  of  the  chaotic  state  of  surgery  not  only  in  America  but 
throughout  the  whole  world  in  those  pre-anaesthetic  and  pre-aseptic  days.  When 
Dr.  Wood  began  his  medical  work  in  1829,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  surgery 
was  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  science,  for  it  was  not  until  after  1800  that 
the  surgeon  began  to  have  recognition  or  any  standing  whatever.  It  was  in  that 
year,  after  much  difficulty,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  obtained 
its  first  charter.  In  the  House  of  Lords  even  at  this  time  it  was  said  in  open  dis¬ 
cussion  that  “there  is  no  more  science  in  surgery  than  in  butchering.” 

“It  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago  there 
were  scenes  enacted  in  the  name  of  surgery  which  eclipsed  in  horror  the  frightful 
cruelty  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  untold  miseries  of  the  Bastille,  the  in¬ 
describable  sufferings  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  the  excruciating  pains 
of  the  Turkish  bastinado  and  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Huguenots.  .  .  .  Pa¬ 
tients  were  held  down  upon  the  operating  table  by  brute  force  and  were  operated 
upon  while  in  the  full  possession  of  their  senses;  they  were  heard  to  cry  out  in 
heart-rending  screams  for  a  discontinuance  of  the  tortures;  they  were  incised 
with  red  hot  knives,  and  they  were  compelled  to  have  their  wounds  dipped  in  a 
caldron  of  seething  tar  to  control  hemorrhage.”  (Dennis.)  This  is  quoted  only  to 
impress  upon  our  minds  that  the  call  to  be  a  surgeon  in  the  year  1829,  when 
Dr.  Wood  began  his  career,  must  come  to  a  man  of  unusual  qualities.  The  times 
were  to  us  unbelievably  backward,  for  at  this  date  the  large  cities  in  the  United 
States  were  even  using  tinder  and  flint  to  light  their  fires,  and  the  first  railroad 
did  not  operate  by  a  steam  locomotive  until  1831. 

But  Dr.  Wood  was  a  man  of  unusual  qualities.  We  cannot  judge  him  by  our 
present-day  standards.  We  must  judge  him  by  the  use  of  the  tools  and  by  the 
environment  that  obtained  in  that  age  and  after  we  have  studied  his  work,  his 
accomplishments  and  his  great  fame — for  he  was  the  famous  surgeon  of  the 
famous  (Bellevue)  hospital  in  America  in  his  day  and  generation.  Surely  we  can, 
after  reading  of  his  life,  say  truly, — Here  was  a  man,  and — Here  was  a  master 
surgeon ! 
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Dr.  Wood’s  family  were  Quakers,  a  sect  that  has  often  produced  genuine 
men.  He  had  meager  schooling.  He  never  enjoyed  a  college  education.  He 
attended  his  first  course  of  medical  lectures  guided  by  his  preceptor,  Dr.  David 
L.  Rogers,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  located  in  Barclay  Street, 
New  York,  about  the  year  1830.  Can  any  of  us  who  know  the  present  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  as  the  great  “Medical  Center”  now  sweeping  the 
skies  at  168th  Street,  New  York,  imagine  a  medical  college  in  Barclay  Street! 
But  he  graduated  at  Castleton,  Vermont,  in  1834.  Dr.  Wood  then  began  his 
practice  in  the  Bowery,  but  fire  soon  involved  the  destruction  of  his  home  and 
all  his  books,  instruments,  and  specimens.  This  was  a  serious  loss  to  him.  But 
as  Osier  wrote  to  Trudeau  after  a  similar  experience  and  disaster:  “Dear  Tru¬ 
deau:  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  misfortune,  but  take  my  word  for  it  there  is 
nothing  like  a  fire  to  make  a  man  do  the  Phoenix  trick.”  And  Dr.  Wood  did  it. 
He  moved  his  office  to  Broadway  and  he  married  Miss  Emma  Rowe,  daughter 
of  James  Rowe,  a  retired  merchant,  and  in  due  time  had  one  son  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  His  practice  grew  apace.  Aside  from  his  general  practice  and  his  surgical 
work,  he  brought  into  the  world  many  who  afterward  became  our  leading  finan¬ 
ciers  and  citizens. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark  were  prominent 
contemporaries. 

Dr.  Wood  will  always  be  associated  with  Bellevue  Hospital.  This  celebrated 
institution  goes  back  even  to  the  date  of  1658,  and  is  noteworthy  as  being  the 
first  hospital  in  the  civilized  era  of  American  history ,  when  the  city  of  New  York 
numbered  only  one  thousand  souls!  The  first  fifty  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  are  not  happy  years  to  record  for  this  institution.  “The  four  wild  horsemen 
of  Death,  Yellow  Fever,  Smallpox,  and  Typhus  Fever  dashed  back  and  forth 
over  the  young  institution.  ...  It  was  difficult  to  provide  adequate  nursing. 
As  convicts  and  insane  were  kept  in  the  same  institution,  the  insane  patients 
were  nursed  by  the  convicts”  [a  wonderful  arrangement!].  At  one  time  out  of  54 
confinements,  28  died!  What  do  we  think  of  such  mortality  as  this:  phthisis, 
74  per  cent;  delirium  tremens,  25  per  cent;  puerperal  fever,  85  per  cent? 

At  this  time  there  arose  a  young  man,  aged  34,  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  who, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker  and  Dr.  Metcalf,  saved  the  doomed 
institution,  for  an  indignant  city  was  about  to  pull  it  down.  By  his  courage  and 
industry  he  swept  the  Augean  stable.  He  had  ever  been  a  keen  politician  (an 
intimate  friend  of  Henry  Clay),  and  he  knew  how  to  manage  the  politicians,  for 
Bellevue  was  then  a  political  “job.” 

One  of  the  great  services  which  Dr.  Wood  rendered  to  medicine  was  that  he 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  act  granting  for  anatomical  teach¬ 
ing  the  bodies  of  all  vagrants  dying  unclaimed.  His  position  as  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  1837  enabled  him  to  see  the  wisdom  for  this  act,  as  previously  medical 
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students  had  been  compelled  to  be  known  as  “body  snatchers,”  or  as  our  Scotch 
confreres  termed  it,  “resurrectionists.” 

Dr.  Wood’s  celerity  in  operating  was  acquired  in  the  days  before  ether  or  any 
anaesthetic  (except  alcohol)  was  employed.  He  practiced  surgery  for  io  years 
before  1844.  He  quickly  learned  to  cut  with  equal  skill  and  precision  with  either 
hand.  He  took  more  than  a  little  pride  in  his  speedy  work.  Frederick  S.  Dennis, 
who  was  later  associated  with  him  as  a  partner,  and  is  still  living  in  New  York, 
in  good  health,  says  that  Dr.  Wood  could  amputate  the  thigh  in  nine  seconds! 

One  of  Dr.  Wood’s  house  surgeons  in  the  early  days  at  Bellevue,  also  still 
living  in  New  York,  Dr.  Henry  Mann  Silver,  writes  that  “James  Rushmore 
Wood  was  a  man  of  wonderful  personality;  a  great  anatomist;  a  rapid  and  skillful 
operator  whose  results  were  brilliantly  successful.  He  had  great  powers  of  clinical 
observation  and  diagnostic  acumen.  His  energy  was  unfailing  and  he  was  always 
on  the  alert  to  detect  and  combat  any  unfavorable  sign.  The  tripod  on  which 
he  rested  his  treatment  was  rest,  cleanliness,  and  free  drainage.  Although  stern 
and  unyielding  on  the  professional  side,  he  always  carried  with  him  the  warm 
and  helpful  side  for  all  those  worthy  of  it.  His  house  staff,  private  students,  and 
patients  adored  him.  He  was  an  inspiration  never  to  be  forgotten.”  A  wonderful 
tribute! 

Now  before  we  review  his  particular  and  special  contributions  to  surgery,  let 
us  read  what  he  did  for  humanity  and  the  nursing  profession  while  he  was  at 
Bellevue  Hospital. 

In  1869  was  inaugurated  at  Bellevue  Hospital  the  first  ambulance  service  for 
cities.  Although  Dr.  Dalton  was  the  chief  mover  in  this  service,  he  could  never 
have  accomplished  it  without  the  backing  of  James  R.  Wood,  then  practically 
chief  of  staff.  Dr.  Wood  brought  to  bear  his  wonderful  personality  and  his 
“pull.”  “This  ambulance  service  was  so  perfected  in  discipline  and  detail  that 
it  has  been  but  little  changed  to  this  day.  The  system  has  been  adopted  by  the 
hospitals  of  the  world.”  (1869.) 

A  few  years  later,  in  1873,  greatly  by  the  efforts  of  James  R.  Wood,  another 
record  maker  was  accomplished.  The  first  training  school  for  nurses  was  inau¬ 
gurated  for  all  America.  Few  will  deny  that  this  was  an  epochal  event.  Help¬ 
ing  to  start  the  undying  life  of  the  mother  of  all  training  schools  should  give 
undying  luster  to  the  fame  of  any  man.  Bellevue  opened  its  Training  School  May 
1;  New  Haven,  October  1;  Massachusetts  General,  October  1  (1873).  How 
many  training  schools  for  nurses  are  there  to-day?  And  how  many  surgeons 
must  almost  abandon  their  operative  work  without  the  help  of  the  trained 
nurse! 

Dr.  Wood  had  an  individual  personality.  Like  some  other  great  men  we 
know,  he  was  not  averse  to  the  spectacular.  His  students  ever  called  him 
“Jimmy  Wood.”  It  was  not  a  term  of  disrespect,  but  only  one  of  affection. 
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“  Before  he  entered  the  operating  room  he  used  to  put  on  his  long  black  gown 
over  his  street  clothes.  This  gown  was  black  so  as  not  to  show  former  splashes 
of  blood  and  was  buttoned  tightly  about  his  neck  and  wrists.  On  this  gown 
above  his  heart  Dr.  Wood  always  pinned  a  red  rose  or  carnation.  Cheers  always 
welcomed  his  dramatic  appearance.”  His  clinics  began  attended  only  by  the 
orderly  and  one  student.  Later  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  over  a  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  and  doctors  in  attendance.  He  frequently  almost  emptied  the  clinics  of 
other  colleges  and  hospitals  in  New  York  the  day  he  operated,  so  popular  and 
instructive  were  his  clinical  lectures  and  his  surgery.  It  is  with  no  disrespect  to 
tell,  furthermore,  that  his  operating  gown  would  often  be  festooned  with  needles 
threaded  with  waxed  silk  (usually  kept  nobody  cared  where,  as  long  as  they  were 
at  hand  when  required).  As  before  stated,  Dr.  Wood’s  early  education  had  been 
meager,  but  he  felt  that  the  dignity  due  to  the  profession  required  an 
occasional  Latin  phrase.  One  who  heard  him  say  it  has  told  the  writer  that  he 
would  at  times,  in  admonishing  his  students  to  do  meritorious  work,  say  to  them 
most  sententiously :  “  Remember  that  the  eyes  of  the  vox  populi  are  always 
upon  you.”  Few  of  us  are  without  faults,  but  few  are  loved  for  them  as  was 
James  R.  Wood. 

“Dr.  Wood  from  the  beginning  of  his  connection  with  Bellevue  in  1847  began 
to  collect  postmortem  material  with  the  intention  of  founding  a  museum.  As  an 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  he  offered  prizes  for  the  best  anatomical 
dissections  ...  he  presented  this  collection  in  1856  to  the  New  York  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction.”  Thus  was  founded  the  Wood 
Museum.  Dr.  Willard  Parker  remarked  that  “the  Wood  Museum  as  it  now 
stands  is  the  grandest  monument  ever  erected  to  any  surgeon  in  this  country”; 
and  the  London  Lancet ,  speaking  of  its  rich  collection  of  antique  specimens, 
said:  “It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  museum  like  our  own  Hunterian 
owes  its  origin  to  a  distinguished  surgeon  whose  work  is  known  all  over  the 
world,  including  especially  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  successful  instances 
of  operation  for  the  reproduction  of  bone.” 

“In  periosteal  reproduction  of  bone,  Dr.  Wood  had  an  international  reputa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  the  renowned  Langenbeck  in  an  address  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  a  corresponding  preparation  really  existed  anywhere  (after  a  specimen 
of  a  regenerated  lower  jaw  had  been  shown  by  Dr.  Wood  in  1877  before  the 
German  Congress  of  Surgeons  in  Berlin).”  England  gave  him  recognition  when 
the  London  Lancet  at  about  this  time  said,  editorially:  “Dr.  Wood  is  entitled 
to  great  praise  for  having  been  one  of  the  pioneers  of  periosteal  surgery.”  Ameri¬ 
can  surgeons  know  only  too  well  that  neither  English  nor  German  surgeons  were 
in  the  habit  in  those  days  of  throwing  bouquets  to  American  doctors. 

Dr.  Wood  excelled  in  cutting  for  stone  in  the  bladder.  Surgeons  would  flock 
to  New  York  just  to  see  him  do  this  operation.  He  invented  an  instrument — a 
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“  bisector  ” — which  he  used  with  precision  and  dispatch.  It  is  said  that  he  seldom 
failed  to  produce  a  patient  for  this  operation  when  requested. 

Dr.  Wood’s  work  on  the  arterial  system  was  enormous.  It  is  said  he  tied  the 
femoral  artery  over  fifty  times.  “He  ligated  the  carotid  many  times  for  the  cure 
of  aneurism  and  in  one  case  the  carotid  and  subclavian  of  the  same  side,  and  he 
had  by  this  procedure  successfully  cured  an  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata. 
In  the  early  days  of  his  professional  life  he  had  tied  the  subclavian  artery  five  times 
in  succession  and  in  every  case  cured  the  aneurism.  .  .  .  He  tied  for  aneurism 
the  external  iliac  eight  times  in  succession  and  cured  the  aneurism  in  each  case.” 
He  inaugurated  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  pressure. 

“In  surgery  of  the  nerves  he  was  very  successful.  He  removed  Meckel’s  gan¬ 
glion  successfully  four  successive  times.”  This,  too,  at  a  period  when  this  opera¬ 
tion  was  seldom  performed. 

Even  in  those  early  days  he  performed  abdominal  operations,  but  he  was 
prejudiced  against  the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  preferring  to  refer  cases  of  this 
nature  to  the  gynecologists.  In  an  in  memoriam  address  read  before  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  January  3,  1884,  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Dennis,  who  was 
intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Wood  for  many  years,  closed  his  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  great  surgeon  (Dr.  Wood  died  May  4,  1882)  with  the  following  words: 

“Dr.  Wood  passed  away  in  the  unabated  possession  of  his  powers.  His  death 
was  an  interruption.  It  came  to  him  in  all  the  wonderful  activity  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  but  it  came  as  he  had  always  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  come, 
while  he  was  still  working.  As  it  was  he  had  accomplished  an  immense  volume 
of  work.  For  almost  half  a  century  he  had  been  busily  toiling  for  humanity  .  .  . 
he  always  did  what  he  could  and  that  was  much.  Such  a  life  is  a  lesson  and  an 
example.  Fortified  by  the  high  professional  achievements  of  Dr.  Wood,  this  life 
must  leave  its  impress  upon  the  whole  American  profession.” 
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